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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Over the past twelve months the Mountain-Plains Counseling Program has developed fronra random 

crisis response effort to a developmental program operation. Elements of developmental gain have _ 

been incorporated and more efficient/effective delivery and evaluation methods iniated. These include ‘X 
* extensive use of group settings, objectives derived from evaluation, program options for students, and 

the introduction of evaluation instruments keyed to objectives. Program rationale within the overall 

Mountain-Plains structure and mission are outlined a current program practice and 


evaluation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A. TO THE ROLE FOR COUNSELING AT MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 6 


During the 1960's the United States*declared a war on poverty. A key i 
ment in this was education. Various educational programs were established 
that were based upon technical training for employability/job skills. The 
underlying assumption seemed to be that lack of education in general and"lack 
of technical employability skill in particulat was the root of unemployment and 
poverty. That most of these programs were spectacular failures, is now well 
known. The reason most frequently given by the directors of these projects 
Was that not enough resources, were concentrated on the proper areas. This 
interpretation is Suspect Basically what is being said is, "Give me more money 
for more people and let me do it over again" Examirtation of the educational 
programs leads’one to feel that the human side of the employability problems 
of lower socio” economic groups was Overlooked. (The group was lnoked at 
and the.persons overlooked ) 

Counseling in these programs tended to be of Wwo types: dow level vocational 
“guidance and/or casework assistance. There does not seem to have been 
sufficient focus on developmental personal counseling or vocational, marital, 
or family interpersonal relationship problems, social contact skill, work 


attitudes, etc. * i Be 


Adding to the suspicion that technical education alone will not be successful 
in alleviating employability success problems is a recent review of the research 
on the correlation between education, and adult success by Broffenbrenner 


. (1973) ** who finds. thatithere is no correlation between education and adult ‘ 


success with one éx ception: Junior high level mathematics and: English 
language skills. “Broffenbrenner's*conclusidn is that once a per rson Has 


‘attained juntof ‘high math and English competencies, educational variables 


per se can no longer account for Adult success. ‘Where, then, should we 
look to find -what differentiates 5 successful employed adults from less success 
futl underemployed adults? It appéars that we are left with personal variables 
and that this would be an appropriate focus for both understanding and im 


pacting adult "Success" phenomena. 


B. TO THIS REPORT A READER'S GUIDE 
Despite evidence to support the need for a.sound personal counseling program, 
counseling has lived a very turbulant history at Mountain: Plains * Criticism 


This is a persona interpretation of the author, is not based upon a compre- 
hensive survey, and is thus an open topic for debate. ; 

The Roots of Alienation, Urie Broffenbrenner, Professor of Human Development 
and Family Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y Originally presented as 
keynote at ACPA/NAWDC National Conference, Cleveland, 1973 me 


periodically erupts from students and/or ifstructors and/or the executive 
and/or the Board of Directors. Much criticism was justified as counseling 
suffered through four directors in one year in a desperate search for a pro- 
gram that could impact the abundantly evident needs of the students. 


Other justifiable criticism arose as several years of planning and development 
were crammed into nine months; most particularly in the areas of program 
options, and fdgus, n individualization of validation procédures and criteria. 
Less valid criticism focused on thie use of group settings and use of "unfamiliar" 
techniques. me N : 


Concerns reaching members of the Mountain-Plains Board and the Executive 
Director lead to a'request that Management and The Board be made more 
familiar with the counseling program ant its problems and progress. To this 
end a verbal repert/discussion with the anagement Counc! and this document 
have evolved. “, , P 
This document ts : days toped in four parts This introduction comprises Part 
(1). In Part (11) po diag of the Mountain: Plains Counseling#Program is traced 
ey developmental! ‘pt In Part (Ill) the major design principles underlying 
‘ the current programare jisted and briefly elaborated. Part (IV) compares 
the two major aoe phases; namely the initial developmental program and 
the revisions institutéd as a result of feedback evaluation from counselors, 
teachers, students, instrumented data, and thedpetical exploration 


Five appendices are attached. Appendix (I) contains a brief introduction to 
groups and is included to aid in informing those not acquainted with the pro- 
fessional use of groups’ in cgunseling with their essential nature = Its partic- 
ular value should be to aid the "laymen" in sogting popular myths from pro- 
fessional facts. Appendix (11) compares a sample group of Mountain-Plains 
students to samples whose psychological functioning 1s "good" and a sample of 
persons who have serious psychoJogical problems. Appendix (Ill) traces the 
progress of a student, his records, and his assignments in counseling through 
the program. Appendix (IV) is the Developmental/Employability Trait Form. 
The form defines Coungeling and Career Guidance Goals. It is completed 
periodically ‘by instructors:and is, essentially, a counseling and guidance 
report card. Appendix (V) lists the program and research reports completed 

’ by’ the Counseling Department during the past year. Interested persons may 
request copies of the reports from the Mountain-Plains Archives 


Ad — 


Sections and Appendices of the report are mintmally interdependent and 

may be read independently and in any order such that the reader may 
fog¢us‘upon his own particular interests, needs, and concerns However, the} 
entire report needs to be read although not necessarily in order) by those 
wishing to gain a full a ere tet ee of the developmentad core of the Moun 
tarn Plains Counseling Progranr 
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HISTORY OF MOUNTAIN-PLAINS COUNSELING PROGRAM 


From its inception the Mountain Plains Program has assumed that employ 
ability/success*problems of the student population were not totally. technically, 
centered but were multi-faceted and stemmed from needs, in a number of psy- 
chosocial and personal areas This was the rationale for including in the 
Mountain- Plains Program not only Foundation Education Skills and Occupa 
tional Preparation Programs, but also Comprehensive Career Guidance, + 
Health Education and Counseling, Home and Consumer Management Education ~ 
and Counseling, Child Care Training, and particularly Personal dis: Family 
Development Counseling. i 


Tire sfhiondine assumptions as to the nature of employability problems were 
given addftional credence in a preliminary survey of "contact" staff by Re- 
search Services during the summer of 1973. The survey showed the majority 
of the employability problems reported falling in the social/personal area 
with only abeut ten percent of the reported problems having to _do_with 
“a need for technical skill training. Further evidence became avatlable in 
late summer, 1973, when overall profiles of a sample of entering Mountain 
Plains students on a standard psychological instrument* showed that, as a 
group, the Mountain-Plains students more closely resembled hospitalized + 
psychiatric patients than any of the other norm groups available far com 
parison and that they differed markedly from profiles of persons evaluated’ | 
as successful and well adjusted (Appendix II). 


Although the need for counseling in the Mountain-Plains Program seemed to 
be self-evident and its role roughly defined, there was no specificity as to 
counseling program content, delivery system, staffing qualifications, or any 
other relevant variables around which the program could be focused. Some 
global objectives were derived** but other thantan abortive belated attemt 
to supply "success" motivation through use of a programmed grou pack- 
age (see Counseling Services Report No. 2), there was no systematic pro 
grammatic approach to attaining objectives, let alone any reliable measure 
Ment of success in attainment There was no clear role distinction between 
the work of Counselors and Family Life Workers (1.e , no clear differentiation 
between the role and function of professional and para- professional workers 
in Counseling), no formal statement or informal understanding as to whether 
the overall counseling program mission was to be one of case work support, 
“clinical remediation, or personal developmental. *** 

? 3 
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The Personal! Orientation | nventory 


albeit inappropriately * 
The confusion that then reigned can ‘still be seen from the fact that although 
Mountain Plains does not and has never employed any social workers, the sal 
ary schedule for counselors is derived from a study exclusively consisting 

of social workers. A more complete list of problems encountered can be found 
in Counseling Services Report No. 8 R 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


_» Development of the Mountain-Plains Counseling Program can be roughly di- 


‘ vided into phases as follows. 1 
Phase One’ CHAOS. Previous to January, 1973 ii : . .) 
s During this period there was no\counseling program at Mountain Plains. ia 
Professional counselors and para-professionals were employed with diverse 


backgrounds, some appropriate and some inappropriate. Counseling was 
of a case worker support nature usually focused around crises and Sanyonly 
one (abortive) effort made to offer counseling as personal development (as’ 
opposed to crisis intervention): this being the abuse of the SMI package 

= { £ . . 
Relevant Documents. Counseling Services Report No. 2 


bo wae : 
4) Phase Two INITIAL DEVELOPMENT January and February, 1973. 
oy = 


, ‘ . 
A staff training program was undertaken, facility needs outlined and a basic 
counseling program developed which included a new orientation program 


Relevant Documents. Counseling Services Reports No 1 and No. 2, and 
Scope of Work -- Counseling and Community (Bewelaphnent, March, 1973 : 


” 


Phase Three, FIELD TESTING March through June, 1973. 


During this Period a basic;coherent program was being tested with careful 
attention to sb-cemponent effect . 


- 


a 
Relevant Doéuments Counseling Sarvices Reports No. 3 and 4 


Phase Four EVALUATION AND RE DEVELOPMENT June to September, 1973. 


Feedback from the progrum under field test was evaluated on the basis of, , 
instrumented data, counselor observation, discussions with outstde staff, | 
‘ and student feedback Objectives for the Counseling program evolved and 
P pfogram adjustments were exploPked ° } 


Z ‘ 
Relevant Documents Counseling Services Reports No 5, 6, 7, and 8 


Phase Five PROGRAM ADJUSTMENT October and November, 1973. . 
; _e - oa] 
? Incorporation of program change decisions arrived at during the summer and V 
early fall +o : . : oF a 
x 
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Relevant Documents. All Counseling Services Reports, particularly No. 8 
Phase Six: FINAL TESTING AND OPERATION December, 1973 to September, 
1974, 3 


‘ 


The current phase of program development could as well be called "pror ° 
gram maturity“. It is not expected that any major changes in program op- 
eration will occur over the remainder of the fiscal year. Further’efforts over 
the next eight to twelve months will be focused on fine tuning of program 
procedures already in practice and to documentation and evaluation of the 
program. : nn 


Relevant Documents: Counseling Services Reports No. 8 and No. 9. 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDELINES 


Guideljnes for "Phase II" program development emerged from three sources: 

1. Interview Dat&. Counselors, Staff, and Students were interviewed as to 
the type and severity of problems of Mountain-Plains' students. Most ; 
frequently reported problems appear d as items on the New Stutent Inven- 
tory Form A (see Counseling Services Report No s°7) . 


Past Mistakes and Failures. At very least, it was felt that Mountain- 
Plains could avoid repeating its own past failures andythose of other 
programs. 


Theoretical Models. Models and approaches to Counseling and Human 
Development were reviewed to select those approaches that appeared to 

be most powerful and promising for successful adaptation to the Mountain- ~ 
Plains situation. 


Some of the key experiential and theoretical cansiderations forming the 
basis for development were: . 


B c 


1. Dependency: In all artificial settings, but particularly ina miniature 
~ "company town" environment such as that existing at Mountain-Plains, 
one must be very careful not to build unhealthy dependencies with re- 
gard to program practices or services. This is particularly critical in 

the counseling area (also see #10, below) . 


; Staffing: Counseling, on the average, is only successful"with about 
50% of clients. This low success rate Has been traced back to a variable 
entitled, "experience of the therapist."* Good counselors can attain success 
a ; 


Pa . 


This happens to be a polite way to say that good counselors produce good 
results and bad counselors usually worsen client problems. 


4 


rates on the order of 80% with middle-class clients. Average success 
rates with "lower socio-economic groups" is much lower; perhaps on 
the order of 15%. It can be seen that the quality of the counseling staff 
will be an important variable. Therefore, great care must be taken in 
selecting counseling staff; aaah as many persons with counseling 
training are not effective counselo 


, 


3. Approach: The social case work profession has, ‘in recent years, been 
” examining itself to see if, in fact, it should etiminate itself because of- 
its very low success rate. Its conclusion has.been "No", that it should 
continue to exist. However, many past techniques and practides as well 
as theoretical and philosophical ideas from the profession of social work 
would probably be unprofitable and should not be adapted in work;at : = 
‘Mountain-Plains. As ‘counseling work with lower socio-economic groups 
also has a history of low success, recent developments in the human 
development and counseling field as.well as parallel thinking in be- 
havioral science (including new ideas in the social work field). most partic- 
ularly in counseling and developmental and social psy¢hology should 
be examined carefully in order to arrive at the most appropriate human 
devehuprient approaches and counseling techniques. ffocus on use of 
"power" techniques, as well as careful selection of counselors emerges 
as important. This indicates that an eclectic developmental program making 
use of group techniques (vs. traditional case work or clinical diagnostic 
. approaches) would most likely be successful Pad 


i 4. Gain vs. Maintenance: In line with number three, great care should be 
, taken that students actually make gains. The temptation to provide 
basic attention maintenance through the program must be avoided. If 


persons are only maintained in spite of their problems ré rather _than 
a making actual improvements in problem areas, net lon range effects 


° of the program will be negligible. 


' 5. Development vs. Crisis Response: Experience indicates that coun; . 


5" seling needs to be pre-emptive and programmatic (as opposed to crisis 
response oriented). Crisis intervention alone often sees a problem de 
velSping a momentum that makes it essentially "unremediable" by the 
time tt ts caught. A developmental programmatic Approach seems most 
appropriate * “ 


P *. There is debate as to when counseling can be effective. Success with "forced 
counseling" (e.g., school discipline cases and correctional instifutions) has 
only rarely proven effective. It cannot be stated with certainty that this failure 
is due to oroblems being too fully developed, coercion into the counse'ing re- 
lationship or other less frequently debated causes. The environmental dep- 
rivation ahd stresses of re-entering an educational setting lalmost without 
exception past experience of Mountain- Plains students with educational set- 
tings have ranged from "unpleasant". to *traumatic") at Mountain-Plains often 
elicit/exacerbate even: those underlying problems which the student had pre- 
viously been able to ignore or otherwise repress. Lack of pre-emptive coun- 


; i seling was a major cause of early exits during Phase | and II.. 


a. + 


“ 
’ 


a 


S ¢ 
Coaching Research has shgwn that clients respond best to counseling 
when they are oriented to hi counseling is, what théy can and cannot 


expect to get/gain, and what the mutual responsibilities of counselor and 
client are. To this end, student families received both group and tn- 
dividual explanations of counseling contents, processes, settings, op- 
trons, etc. 

iA 


Self-Wirection Giten, 1-6 above, the client is usually the person 
best able to define/elaborate his own problems. To the maximum pus- 
sible extent the student is, therefore, involved intidentifying necd areas 
and choosing counseling settings and approaches. : 

a . 
Relationships: Relationship variables, ‘particularly as elaborated by 
Rogers should be understood and embodied, not only by counselors, 
but by all staff in their relationships with students. * 


Environmental Control: Environmental stimuli as keys to behavior have 
been elaborated by Skinner. ** Structure of the overall educational and 
living environment at Mountain- Plains, both physical and procedural, 
should be carefully attended, particularly as to reward $tructures. 


Responsibility: Enabling clients to shift blame and responsibility for cur 
rent behavior onto others should be closely guarded agatnst. It is essen 
tial to confront students and reject maladaptive behavior, while accepting 
the: student as_a_person without allowing the behavior to be "blamed" 
on others. *** This ts of critical importance not only fur counselors but 
for all staff. \ 


tn addition to these basic guidelines Phase VI program development drew 
“upon operational experience with Phase UM including results on evaluation 
instruments 


. 


Possibly the best elaboration of the Rogerian viewpoint is that in Patterson's 
Theories of Counseling and Psychotherapy, page 378 (Harper and Row, 1973) 


B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity (Alfred A. Knopp, 1972) 


* : : 
“* The major elaboration ofAhis perspective ts by Willram Glasser Particularly 


tn Reality Therapy/tHe rper and Row, 1965) 


t ; 
PROGRAM REDEVELOPMENT: PHASES II! AND VI CONTRASTED 


The Counseling Program has historically coffsisted of three parts: Orient- 
ation, Personal and Family Counseling, and Community Development. In 
August of 1973, the redeveloping recreation program was added to the over- 
atl Community Development program and the task of tedching cognitive life 
skitls (problem-solving) incorporated into the Developmental Core program. 


This section compares the specifics of the old (Phase II!) program with that 
now operating (Phase VI) with major changes highlighted at the end of each 
section. . 


COUNSELING 


A. DEVELOPMENTAL CORE PROGRAM ' 
vf 
(1 


PHASE ill - (OLD) PROGRAM 


Week 1 


Students assigned to a counseling class/ 
group.of 6-10 students by the counseling 
department and scheduling. Group fo- 
Cues on goal-setting for one or two 
weeks on continuing Orientation for 

, resolving misunderstandings and 

" logistical problems. Initial support 
in adjusting to Mountain-Plains is 
the main objective. Husbands and 
wives assigned to separate classes. 


PROGRAM 


a 


‘ 


PHASE VI - (NEW) PROGRAM 


rogram maturity has eliminated much 
of the need for continued orientation. 
Those that remain are largely attended’ 
through the 4nitial Career Guidance 
Class/Group. 


Students who have expressed an immediate 
specified counseling need are special 
scheduled into immediate counseling as. 
negotiated during the pre-intake session 
the final day of orientation.* Other stu- 
dents wait unti! completion of other core 
curriculum requirements (fourth week of 
program excluding orientation) to begin 
regular counseling program. 


Week 2 
Continuing Orientation 
Support Continues | 
(During Phase II! students attended 
"Problem Solving" classes for the 
first 3-4 weeks of program). : 
’ Week 4 : 
a. 4 ; 
By week four the group has begun to Initial counseling program as negotiated 
work on cognitive personal deVelop- _ by the student begins for remainder of 2 
meht; particularly strength identifi- students. There are five major options 
cation and goal-setting. that the student may choose exclusively 
“*. See page 12. ____ for orientation program t ; 


“PHASE Ill - (OLD) PROGRAM. ~ PHASE VI - (NEW) PROGRAM 


\ ° 


~ 


“or in cbmbination: 1) individual coun- 
seling -.spouses apart, 2) individual | 
counseling - spouses together, 3) 
"regular" group counseling - spouses to- 
gether 4) "regular" group counseling - 
spouses apart, or 5) special group 
counseling either with or apart from spouse. 


The vast majority of students (75%) choose 
the cognitive development ("regular") 
group cycle consisting of seven to nine 

1} hour sessions devoted to problem~ 
solving, goal-setting, strength identifi- 
cation, etc. The remainder choose in- _ 
dividual counseling, (the most frequent 
focus being on marital problems) . 


Week 10 


Students phased from a eognitive to. Students meet with their counselor to 
affective development emphasis with- negotiate plans for future counseling 


in the same group. 


; During this period students completed ’ As negotiated cycles or phases are com- 


emphasis._ If both the counselor and the 
student feel further counseling attention 

to be unnecessary, preliminary validation 
is given. Structured feedback (DET) avail- 
able from instructional staff. 


Week 16.22 
) 


‘ 


the group program. Most obtained” pleted student and counselor discuss pro- 


preliminary validation. 


Others nego*s” .gress and plan future involvement. When 


tiated special counseling emphasis. both are satisified with progress, prelimin- 


F 
\ 


f 


‘No special event. 


c 
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ae 


Exit interview, testing, 
orientation. 


ary validation is given 


t 


Exit Minus 90 Days 


’ 


i 


Employability report completed for place- 2 
ment. ’ 


. 


4% 


Priofto Exit = 5° 2 ; = ¢ 
. Lad 3 
and exit . 


. 


Exit interview, exit orientation and testing 


. 


D. SUMMARY OF MAJOR CHANGES. . . 
All data sources (Instrumented Data, Student and Staff Criticism, Theoretical 
tdeals and Counselor Experience) have pointed to the same needed changes 
Major changes incorporated/occurring in Phase VI include. 

rR : 
. 1. More student choice as fo focus and setting. Instead of assignment to a preset 
program students explore their needs in relationship to program capabilitiey 
and make a choice. i 

r 


2. Validation based on achievement rather than longevity Students are validated 
whenever (and only when) personal development level indicates that the student 
can be successful in pursuing a career NOT when a set number of counseling 
sessions have been attended. 


r ‘ 


* 3. Possibility of-validatjon at several points unrelated to time in counseling per se. 
4. Regular structured feedback from instructional staff (DET form). + 


. é 
Bi Identification and definitioh of appropriate objectives (These are defined 
. along with the objectives for Career Guidance on the back of the DET form 
(Appendix 4). 


6. Instrumented measures of adtearhert of overall objectives. 
7. Higher overall staff competence. 
8. Exit counseling fully operational. 


9. Decreased experimentation with exercises and techniques. (Many have either 
‘been proven effective and are used more often OR proven ineffective and 
discarded OR‘are known to be effective under certain circumstances and not 
under others and are thus more appropriately used. Also a much broader 
experience base for selecting new techniques and exercises) . 
. oJ 

10. Better communication with and/or functioning pf all center supporting areas 
(Career Guidance, Early Childhood, Scheduling and Instructional areas) and 
project management. 

‘ 


o 


11. -Vastly improved Orientation Program. 


12. Major gains in Community Organization and Student Government. 


COUNSELING PROGRAM ’ 


B. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL SERVICES (including recreation) 


PHASE III - (OLD) PROGRAM. * PHASE VI_ (NEW) PROGRAM Sea» 


No program. Only Support Services Community Group Organized. 
* (where to go te do things -- informa- 

tion, intake, dislocation, emergency 
_- transportation). 


Recreation curricular. Family Center Interest Groups (e.g., Indian Club; 
a perpetudt crisis. Rocketry Club) operating. Family 

: Center, volunteer operation running 
smoothly. 


Services operating smoothly. 


Orientation Program Absorbed. (See next 
section for orientation) 


Summary of Major Changes. 


1. Full orientation responsibility assumed in the Community Development area. 
Counseling Coordinator ho longer controlling directly. © , 


A functional community government structure. 
Interest groups operational. 


Recreation activity (rather than classroom instruction) based and focused on 
Family Center and recreational groups. , 
ft 


Family Center running smoothly. No longer a perpetual crisis. 


C. ORIENTATION 


PHASE III + (OLD) PROGRAM 


Reception and general orientation in: 
cluding standardized testing. Group 


Orientation to program areas including 
pretesting. 


Major Changes: 


needs of the school second. 


ee 


*COUNSELING PROGRAM 


PHASE VI - (NEW) PROGRAM 4 


1. Attend to personal needs of students fir 


4 


Week 1 - Two Days 


Reception and orientation to essential 
services. No testing. Group always 


often accompanied by a case aide. accompanied by a case atde. ‘ 
4 
aoe c 
js 5 
Week 2 - Five Days 3 


] 
Orientation to program areasdincluding 
pretesting. Family meets with a pro- 
fessional codnselor to discuss counseling 


needs and options (pre-intake) . 
° 


Y 


gene informing and information-gathering 


\ 
\ 


2. Case Aide (community instructor) accompanies the group at all times tb guide 
an transport and answer questions between sessions. 


3. ‘Family meeting with a professional counselor during the first full week df program 
Fi to explore needs and make choices among counseling options and emphases. 
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INTRODUCTION TO GROUPS - History and Consumer Evaluation Criteria 


During the past decade $mal! groups received wide professional attention as 
Counseling delivery systems. Unfortunately, they also drew wide attention from 
the public and from "fringe" practitioners who, under the general heading "sensi 
tivity groups," often provided what can best be described as "not-so-cheap thrills" * 
with no focused human development perspective. For every serious development 
center tike Esalen there seem to have been several "profit centers" more intent on 
serious bank account development. These "psychological highs" did help a few 
people. Unfortunately, they also harmed a few. and, apparently, ‘left the‘vast 
majority of their students unchanged in any significant, way ~ . 
The most flagrant group abg@es were publicized and many who had no direct ex- 
perience tended to categoriZ®@ various psychological groups with hippies, orgies, 
and other socially undesirable groups/group practices. This combined with the 
“profit centers" tendency to promise more than they could produce (while charg- 
ing for promises) leave the public poorer: but wiser with a healthy suspicion of 
psychological panaceas. 6 - ; 
Several guidelines exist to aid in determining whether a group will'tend tobe , 
psychologically gainful for the consumer or only financially profitable for the 
vendor: ‘ 

Group Leaders: Are the group leaders themselves (not just a sponsor) 

qualified professionals? Do they have counseling degrees? And/or are 

they otherwise employed ‘as counseling professionats? 

wu Organizational Backing: Is the group under the auspices of a reputable 
organization? Pee SS "agg 


Integration: Is the group a part of, an overall counseling/human develop- 
ment program or is it the only service offered. . 
; “) 
4.. .Fees: Are the fees charged in line with those of other professionals 
(doctors, lawyers, etc.) 4n the geographical area? 
Even given the above, ‘illusions sabi: There are myths about gro ps put ‘for- 
. ward by the profit centers that endure, and that cannot be fulfilled by teh the 
best conceptualized and led groups; particularly the idea that the group pselft 


in some magical way, gives gain and insight (or produces undesirable changes) . 
t me 


* Ia their bovk on the group phenomena Yalom and Mftes say these groups were 
over -rated as therapy and unger rated as entertainment. 


5 


' x 


. i 
There is nothing mystical or magical about a Graup S Greups are a4 fact of every 


day education and business (e.g., classrooms, conferences). It is the focus 
and interaction within the group as supplied by the leader and/or structure that 
determines whether or not gains are made. ‘An undirected group by itself is al- 


most invariably unproductive. ,  .. 
TYPES 
™% 
Groups can be divided into three categories* - each with strengths, weaknesses, 
: ody 
and common uses. Programmed Groups, Process Groups, and Theme- Centered 


Groups. One common element is that they usually extend over several meetings 


Process groups are the least structured of the Groups. People come together as 
2 small §roup and wait for something to happen. The "assembler" of the group 
may or may not be present as leader. If he is present, the leader's main function 


is to comment upon or "feedback" what hg sees happening from time to time. The 


approaches used under the Process Growp heading are numerous and diverse with 

the constant element being luck of strugture and a minimal role for the leader in 
determining movement direction for the group. Direction is not known itn advance. 
Therefore, it is not possible for a student to know in advance if his needs will be 
addressed. Process Groups have been heavily attacked by professionals as ; oe 
unproductive, particularly as human development/counseling vehicles To function 
productively the group must have a leader to accept responsibility for the group 

and facilitate movement in some direction. To operate with so little structure re- 
quires extremely skillful leaders. 


Main utility for this approach would appear to be research and entertainment. One 
current use is to identify emergent leaders from thig type of leaderless group; 
although in these cases’a discussion/interaction theme is usually supplied. ** 


Programmed Groups are the,opposite of "Process Groups". Goals, Objectives, 
and Exercises are precisely laid out step-by-step and word-by-word. The group 


does not, at any time or in any way, depart from the prescribed plan. The ex 


perience is totally structured and thus low risk. The focus is precise and there is 
usually gain within the focus provided use is congruent with design intention, 
and population. The structure provides the basic leadership and highly skilled 
leaders are not required. f 


+ 


* Authors usually use”the word "group" interchangéaebly to.refer to either a 
set of meetings or to a particular group meeting. Here a capital letter will 
be used (Group) to refer to a set of meetings and a small letter (group) to a / 
single meeting to avoid confusion. When discussing a set,of Groups, the F 
words, "Group Program" are used. r 
** There is as yet no clear accepted definition of such pgpular terms as "T- 
Groups" “Encounter Groups", "Sensitivity Training", etc. "Encounter . 
Groups" may fall under several categories, but the less useful and reputable 
are most closely akin to the "Process Group" category. Risk for psycho- 
logical damage is extremely high as there is no protecting structure. 


¢ 


16 
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L 
Problems with "Pragrammed Groups" stem from their virtues. Only the specific 
focus is "treatable". Profitable related issues/problems cannot be addressed. 
If the program as written is not affecting students as planned, alternatives are not 
possible. Unless skilled leaders are used degressions are risky. If skilled 
leaders are used, a'main argument for use of the method is fost. That strictly 
programmed experiences are effective only for the specific problem stated is axio 
matic.- What is often overlooked is that they are usually effective only with the 
population for which they are designed. (For a fuller understanding of problems 
with programmed groups, particularly as related to Mountain-Plains, see Coun- 
seling Services Report No. 2). Programmed Groups are used cautiously at 
Mountain-Plains and only with qualified leaders. As used, they areéyhore properly 
considered as exercises or exercise sets in a Theme-Centered Group. 


Theme-Centered Groups are intermediate between Process and Programmed Grofips 
and embody virtues of both approaches. A discussion/interaction theme and ex- 
ercises are supplied by a skilled leader. The theme and exercises structure 

the group, but not so tightly that profitable variations unexpectedly emerging can- 
not be pursued. Safety is supplied by the skill of the leader. The most essential 
elements in Theme-Centered Groups are theme and exercise selection and leader 
skill. The Mountain- Plains Group Program is Theme Centered. 


- Within themes, exercfses vary widely. For example, nearly al! Mountain-Plains 


students will participate in a "Cognitive Life Skill" cycle.* The name is explana- 
tory of the overall theme. Main "Sub-Themes" are problem-solving, goal-setting, 


and strength identification. The overall emphasis is on both content and process. 
Uj 


For example, both "discovering" and stating goals and learning a process for goal- 
setting are considered to be important. 


~ 


Depending on the group, theme, sub-theme, etc., the counselor chooses/develops 
exercises to develop the content and’present the process. See the table on the 


following page. : 


nr 


. 


* Essentially, this reptuces the "problem solving" class formerly included in 
ty Mountain- Plains curriculum. 


Sse 


3a 


/ 


The table below outlines the structure of a Theme-Centered Group. 


: ae =F ne pecennin aie 
Theme* | * Set before Group starts; usually ehemoning from overall 
| need analysis. Members sblectpeLby'* "need" in area of 

theme. Only ane: 


» 


Sub-Themes Rrofitable sub-divisions of theme. Derived from and, 

therefore, set by theme. Usually only three or four. 

sf: 8 

2 a i 

Exercises** Selected to meet objectives of themes and sub-themes. 
Essentially infinite in number. Counselor selects 
those his judgment tells him will be most successful’ 

, with a particular group in a particular situation. 


The major task fora counseling program is to identify the major theme’ that 

are in need of attention in the student population and be able to address these 

in some programmatic way(s) Counseling Services Report No. 4 is a pre- 
liminary identification of the major problem {need areas ens from evaluation 


of the overall problems of entering MountainPlains students thus indicates. 4 = 
themes to which the counseling program shéuld be-prepared to nespond. Pro- 
cedurally, efficiency indicates use of group procedures wherever possible; 
however, need themes are addressed in group, 1:1, cdnjoint and outreach I 
settings. In 1:1 counseling, one counselor deals with one student in ‘a session, 
In a group session a counselor can attend 6-12 persons in the same time period 
In addition to this practical efficiency, treatment effectiveness is increased 
as the group setting makes the power of group processes, particularly modtéliipg : 
Wand peer influence, available to the counselor for use in addressing problems. 
Mountain-Plains Counseling Services Report No. 5 describes various exer- 
cises that proved effective during the period February - July, 1973. An 
additional report is now in process documenting exegcises tested during 
the period July - December, 1973. 


kk 
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Personal Orientation Inventory Scales 
of Mountain Plains Participants versus “Normal” and “Abnormal” Norm Groups 
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APPENDIX 3 


* , ASSIGNMENT AND REPORT PROCEDURES 


MOUNTAIN PLAINS "SELF-DIRECTED" COUNSELING PROGRAM 


Orientation First Friday 

‘ ry id 2 

The counseling program is overviewed, particularly with respect to its 
: *y # 

function within the: overall program and the role of Personal Counselor (as 


opposed to a psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, or a guidance counselof) . 


. 


‘No documentation. 
{ ‘ 


- First Monday - 


The Aide conducts counseling evaluation in terms of administering four in- 


struments (16PF, PI, POI, MOONEY). 


Pre-Intake - Second Friday of Orientation 24 


- : 
Overall counseling objectives are discussed along with elaboration of counsel- 
, 


ing settings and options. An initial counseling plan is chosen. sy 


A. Previous to the session, the aide supplies a case folder containing 


profiles from all tests taken and the counseling time log card to 
: ‘y 


_the Counselor assigned to the pre-intake along with the "State" file. 


B. Subsequent to the session ‘on the same day it takes place, the Counselor 
returns the case folder, including the contact report, and the State 
file to the aide along with a note as to counseling option chosen. 

C. The Counselor supplements the "State" file with any additions or cor- 
rections he feels appropriate. If no additions to the "State" file are 
in order,. only case notes and the time log card (for the case folder) 
need to be completed along with the fit. as to the counseling option 


chosen. 


20 22 


The-aide makes the initial counselor assignment, records it on the 


assignment and testing form, and notifies the Gounselor, secretary, 


e 


and receptionist of the assignmant and initiates the counseling via 


scheduling.’ 

The aide gives the case folder and the "State" file to the assigned 

Counselor along with a note as to any groups/appointments scheduled. 
‘ . . 


At some point during the first four weeks ‘at GAFB, the assigned 


Counselor completes three (3) copies of the DET form. "INTAKE" 


should be written above the box on the lower left of the DET. One 


copy is to be filed with. Case notes, one with the secretary and one 


° 


marked "confidential" and sent to the assigned Career Guidance Special - 
> é, 
ist. DET ratings are to reflect entry’ status. 
’ 
Six Week Review - Sixth Week in Occupational Preparation Area 


At this point, all students should have completed an initial counseling cycle 


of some type. The student's progress should be reviewed with the student 


v 
by the assigned counselor jnd preliminary validation given or further coun- 


' seling plans made. 


A. When DET forms for six-week review come in on a student, the 


- 


Counselor completes two copies of the DET form -- one for the case 
: : Ss 


notes folder eS one to be marked "confidertial" and sent to the 


', assigned ‘Career Guidance Specialist. 


The student's progress is dssessed and the outcomes com- 


; j 
municated to the aide (i.e., preliminary validation, eis 


ment/option negotiated, etc.) If given preliminary validation, 


ro} 


the Aide removes the chee designation from the counselor 


, 


assignment liste 
Completion of Subsequent Counseling Cycles - Anytime 
A, : 
Upon completion of the second veimseling cycle, the student again meets 
with the Counsglof and his progress is discussed/evaluated. This may or 
aX, : 


| ‘ 
may not coincide with a Career Guidance Six-Week Review. Students who 


- 


do not gain preliminary validation at this point should work out very clearly 
designated objectives with the Counselor. 

Number IV repeats until preliminary validation results. 

- Employability Report - At Exit Minus 90 Days | 

The case counselor completes an "Employability Report" in four paris: 

RK Overall snployabilnty (in terms, of psychological variables) 

B. Employment Environments 

Cc. Employer’ Behaviors ‘ 


D. Unresolved Problems and Suggestions for Follow-up 


. 


If both husband and wife complete an occupational preparation area, two re-  ° 


' ports are prepared. (If the wife did not do an occupational prepheation, this 
i i “ a * 

_ Should be footnoted on the husband's report). The "Enfployability Report" is 
to be given to any student requesting a copy, and may be provided by the 
counselor without request if the counselor wishes: 


VI. Exit Report - Upon Completion or Resignation — , | 
: 
A.° The student is schetluled for three hours of exit counseling. © .° ' >, * 


‘ B. The student is referred to the ‘aide for completion of post tests and 


weed evaluation. ; vant 


selor. 23 

D. The counselor finishes Part I and completes Pat II of the Exit Report 
ek 
age 


for each student as applicable. 


~ : 5 . 
i & 


The counselor gives the Exit Report and all test profiles to the depart- 


sea ; “ 
( ; mental secretary for typing and/or filing within ten’ working days of the 


. 


student's exit. 
VII. © The Counseling Services Secretary will provide Exit Reports to the Data 


Center at Exit as Follows: 


A. Exit Report Part I - : %,, 


B. Exit Report Part Il , 
C. Intake DET Ratings 

at " 
D. Employability Report(s) ; 


, . 


These are to be transmitted to the Data Center in a sealed envelope and addressed, 


4 
by. mame, to the Registrar and marked "confidential". 


? 


% 


f 
VII. Ultimately, the Counseling Services Office File is o Contain the easing 

for all Completing /Resigning Students: 

A. Complete copy of State File . 

B. Counselor Assignment and Testing Form 

C. Entry. and Exit Test Profiles . ' 

D. Employability Report (s) 

E. Exit Report, Part I 

“F. “Exit Report, Part IJ 


G. Time in Counseljng Card 


- 
H. intake DET Form (Exit DET is ‘included in #6 above) 
i. All Six-Week Review DET Forms a ’ 
J. All Referral DET Forms is 
IX. The Counseling Services Secretary bicnttars Production and Filing of all Relevant 
iu Documents. : i 1 Y 
c yt X. Counseling Offices files are "professional Confidential". Access is not available 
: to other than qualified professional counselors or researchers. "Restriction from 
‘ 


access includes Mountain-Plains instructional staff, administration personnel, . 
board members, and Board officers. For other than qualified professional 


counselors to seek or for Counseling Services personnel to allow such access 


is a clear ethical violation and must be revorted to appropriate. professional 


7 
associations for action. , : é e ‘ 


. ea a F - 


INDIVIDUAL/PERSONAL TRAITS 


1, Appearance. Dress and grooming are appropriate to the career for which the student is preparing: 

2. Self Concepy. The feeling that one ts a worthwhile person, 

3. Self-Confidence. The feeling that one has abilities and can reach realistically arrived at objectives by employing them, 

4. Motivation. The student shows a desire to Siteeed in that he completes assigned tasks adequately without close supervision. 
5. Durectedness. The belief that one c: brough one’s self work, plan and influence the direction of one’s own future. 


6. Alcohol Problems. Alcuhw! ts not abunigl and/or ts no-3 detriment to job, personal, of family Tunctioning. 


7. Self-Control. The ability to appropriately express and channel one’s feelings and impulses when inappropriate or ingtantensout 
expression would impede achievement of long range/higher order goals/abjectives. 


8. Self-Knowledge. A felt understanding of one’s own abilities, action, tendencies, aspirations and limitations. 
9. Self-Acceptance. The ability to deal openly and honestly with one’s strengths, weaknesses and abilities without overtones of 
egotism, self-pity, etc. In bref, accepting self-knowledge. 
WORK TRAITS , 
10. Competence. The student not only “passes tests” but applies knowledge in new and/or redl |.te situations. 
11. Industriousness. The student.epplies himself fully to his work with a minimum of unproductive time. 


12. Accuracy. Work is completed properly by the student. {t does not have to be redone because of errors. > 


ee” , : P 
13. Accepts Responsibility (tasks). Fhe student accepts work assigned and does not avoid difficult or ynwanted tasks. 


RELATIONSHIP TRAITS 

14, Cooperation. Works well with others, both co-workers and supervisors. 

15, Courtesy. Shows concern and understanding for the rights and needs of others, 
16. Perserverance. The student does not become discouraged when initial —— to wath completion fail. 


, 17. Social Contact. The ability to interact with persons and institutions in ways wat fulfill the individuaf’s needs without harming 
+ other persons or impeding fulfilment of institutionat+ajes. 


~ 
18. Intimaty. The ability to have meaningful interpersonal .clationships with famiy gud friends 


19. Marital Harmony. The ability to function, interact and grow as a family group with: stared goals, affectionate understanding, 
trust and constructively managed conflict. + sf 


OVERALL TRAITS . : 
20, Dependability/Relabsity. The ability to Fumeiennly. do that which is expected or required? Pparucutay as regards 
work/classroom performance. 


a. Risdeno bilriy nersanat), Acceptance of the fact that one's condition/situation is invariably the direct result of one’s own 
actions/responses, Absence of blaming others, blaming salt in sell Pitying fashion (as opposed to accepting responsibilty and ° 
learning ftom @ situation) Acceptance of sespunsitility imphes increased self-directedness (as opposed ty dependence for 
Mie chon on others) : * 


(22. Ambition, A real desire to succeed in school and.on the job 


ee. . r 


ENTAL/EMPLOYABILITY TRAITS ‘ A 
CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


P Date 
APPENDIX 4 7 7 
‘To: _ a. , Majoring in 
an (student) 
is scheduled for a plan/progress review. To facilitate this effort please 


return this form to the Career Guidance Department by 


Please rate each trait by checking the most appropriate box balow using the following key: 
é 
Very Satisfactory. The student is strong on this trait and further development in this area is not 
required. : : 
Satisfactory. The student is strong enough in this area to gain and maintain employment in his/ 
her chosen career. Added strength would be helpful but it is not essential. . 
Unsatisfactory. This is 2 weak oint of the student and requires work. The student might be 
able to gain employment, but would probably not be able to maintain employment due to 
\ this weekness. ; 
Very Unsatisfactory. Because of this problem, the student is unemployable. Improvement is 
essqntial.” 


Very P Very 
Saus 5 ° Unsatis ° Unsatig- | Unsatis- 


Individual /Personal Traits" factory factory factory 


Satis- 
facto! 


Please check (v ) one: — 


__1. The student is-brogressing in his/her program and does not require a six-week review. - 
ies The student is not progressing in his/her program and does require a six-week review. 


Incentive Leave - check (v) one: 


__.1, The student is progressing satisfactorily and is to be considered for Incentive Leave. 
__2. The student is not progressing satisfactorily and should not be considered for 
Incentive Leave. 


(*Traits defined on back) ‘ 


THIS FORM FOR: 


' SSS SS ea 
(Instructor Signature) 
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COUNSELING SERVICES REPORTS 


"Student Perceptions of Initial Program Contacts." Counseling Services 
Report #1. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-010).. Evelyn McNett, Staff Counselor, 
April, 1973. 


"Problems and Potential of the SMI Package for the Mountain-Plains Pro- 

. gram: Analysis of a Program Failure," Counseling Services Report, 
#2. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-004). John Sullivan, Staff Counselor; Carlotta 
Jore, Staff Counselor; and Rowan Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling 
Services, May, 1973. 


“Orientaion Evaluation." Counseling Services Report #3. MPEEDP (IR- 
3-1V-041). Oris Doty, Community Instructor, June, 1973. 


"Counseling Objectives and Measurement Criteria: An Operational Be- 
ginning." Counseling Services Report #4. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-009) . 
Rowan Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, July, 1973. 

8 at zs 

"Survey of Group Counseling Materials and Techniques in Use: MPEEDP 


Counseling Program.: Counseling Services Report #5. MPEEDP 
(IR-3-IV-043). James Lodge, Staff Counselor, August, 1973. ° 


"Program and Plans - Community Development and Social Services." 
Counseling Services Report #6. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-019). Charles 
Schank, Supervisor Community Development and Social Services, 
September, 1973. 

"Analysis of Student Inventory." Counseling Services Report #7. MPEEDP 
(IR-3-IV-042). Donald P. Hoyt, Kansas State University, Consultant, 
July, 1973. 


‘ 


"Problems Encountered and Program Revision: Counseling." Counseling 
Services Report #8. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-001). Rowan W. Conrad, 
Coordinator for Counseling Services, October, 1973. 

"Departmental Programs, Plans, Achievements, and Projections." Coun- 
seling Services Report #9. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-004). Rowan W. Conrad, 
Coordinator for Counseling Services, December, 1973. 


"Comprehensive Overview of the Mountain-Plains Counseling Program." — 
Counseling Services Report #10. MPEEDP (IR-4-IV-006). Rowan W. 
Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, December, 1973. 


"Personality Development and Employability in a Rural Disadvantaged Pop- 


ulation." Counseling Services Report #11. MPEEDP (IR-4-IV-008) . 
Rowan W. Conrad, Coordinator for. Counseling Services, January, 1974. 


"Self Actualization in a Rural Disadvantaged Population: Level of Develop- 


ment and Program Utility." Counseling Services Report #12. MPEEDP 
(IR-4-IV-018). Rowan W. Conrad and S. Lynn McMahon, March, 1974. 


"Frequency Distribution of Responses to Student Inventory, Form A." Coun- 


seling Services Report #13. MPEEDP (IR-4-IV-024). Mary Ann Roberts, 
March, 1974. ~ 


"Survey of Group Counseling Exercises and Techniques in Use." Counseling 
Services Report #14. MPEEDP (IR-4-IV-030). Roger Seeley, Staff 
Counselor, April, 1974. ; 


"Effectiveness of the Minnesota Couples Communication Program in Devel- 
oping Self and Other Acceptance in Spouse-Together and Spouse- 
Apart Croup Settings." Counseling Services Report #15. MPEEDP 
(IR Not Yet Assigned). Herbert A. Schwager and Rowan W. Conrad, 


June, 1974. 
{ 


Desired materials should be requested from: 


Mr. Harold Johnson, Project Officer 
Career Education Division, Region VIII 
National Institute of Education 
Federal Office Building, Room 9017 
15th and Stout Streets 

“Denver, CO 80202 


-or- 


¥ Or. Theresa Levitin 

Adult Career Education 
National Institute of Education 
Department of Health, Ed. & Welfare 
Washington, DC 20208 


Mountain-Plains Education & oniiit Developpent Program, Juc. 


POST OFFICE BOX 3078 - GLASGOW, MONTANA 59231 © TEL: (406) 524-6221 
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Staff Counselor, April, 1973. 


"Problems and Potential of the SMI Package for the Mountain- 
Plains Program: Analysis of a Program Failure ™ Counseling 
Services Report #2. MPEEDP (IR-3-I1V-004), John Sullivan, _ 
Staff Counselor; Carlotta Jore, Staff Counselor; and Rowan 
Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, May, 1973. 

| 

"Orientation'Evaluation." Counseling|Services Report #3. MPEEDP 

(IR-3-IV-041). Oris Doty, Community Instructor, June, 1973, 
2 | 

"Counseling Objectives and Measurement Criteria; An Operational 
Beginning." Counseling Services Report #4. MPEEDP (IR-3- 
IV-009).. Rowan Conrad, Ccordinator for Counseling Serviccs, 
July, 1973. | 


/ 


"Survey of Group Counseling Material | and Techniques in Use: 
MPEEDP Counseling Program." Colinseltaa Services Report 


#5. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-043). James Lodge, Staff Counselor, 


August, 1973, 
, ¥ 
"Program and Plans - Community Development and Social Servi ee 


Counseling Services Report #6. MREEDP (IR-3-IV-019). 
Charles Schank, Supervisor Community Development and Social 


Services, September, 1973, \ 


"Analysis of Student Inventory." Counseling Services Report #7. 
MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-042). ‘Donald P. Hoyt, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Consultant, July, 1973. : 

) 

"Problems Encountered and Program Revision: Counseling." 
Counseling Services Report #8. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-001). 
Rowan W. Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, 
October, 1973. 

: : yy 

"Departmental Programs, Plans, Achievements, and Projections. Ng 

Counseling Services Report #9. MPEEDP (IR-3-IV-004). E 

Rowan W. Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, he 


December, 19733, 
yi 


"Comprehensive Overview of the Mountain-Plains Counseling Program." 
Counseling Services Report #10. MPEEDP (IR-4-IV-006). Rowan 
W. Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, December, 1973. 
. bs | 


"Personality Development and Employability in a Rural Disadvantaged 
Population." Counseling Services Report #11. MPEED®P (IR-4- 
1V-008). Rowan W. Conrad, Coordinator for Counseling Services, 
January, 1974, ; re 

"Self Actualtzation in a Rural Disadvantaged Population; Level of ‘ 
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